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ABSTRACT 

The notion of particularism is used in this study to 
relate, the choice of reciprocal action to the previous exchange 
situation. Initial encounters were manipulated by exposing 80 female 
subjects to affective and monetary outcomes provided by 2 male peers- 
Treatment conditions varyed in feedback level (high vs. low) and mode 
of interaction (positive vs. negative). Subjects were provided^ 
subsecfuent opportunity to choose one of four reciprocation options 
pairing a preferred target person with either resource class. Choice 
patterns revealed an ordered contingency matrix reflecting a 
systematic tendancy for subjects to match the particularity of their 
action to the particularism of prior encounters. The findings are 
described in terms of a structural taxonomy of social exchange. 
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A troditional assumption in social exchange theory has boon 
that people are motivated to maintain equity and that optimal ba:ance 
is achieved through repayment in kind (Adams, 1965; Blau, 1964; Goulcnsr, 
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have been hampered by the fai lure of exchange theory to provide the for- 
mal guidelines necessary to generate specific predictions (Weinstein, 
DeVaughan, and Wiley, 1969). 

In a recent theoretical article Foa and Foa (1971) have pro- 
posed that a, variety of social corr ' be ordered on psycho- 

logical coordinates, and that this structural model provides a formal 
conceptualization of preferred patterns of social interchange. In this 
modal a structure is conceived as a pattern of interrelationships among 
the variables belonging to a set, in a space of stated coordinates (Foa 
and Turner, 1970). Earlier research has' dealt with the general relaTior.- 
ship of this theoretical order to perceived similarity among the dif- 
fe.-ent resource classes and resource exchange patterns In the reel pro- 
carion of benefits (Turner, Foa and Foa, in prep. ); and to resource 









oxchengo patterns in retaliatory aggression (Foa, Turner and Foe, in 
press). Results of these investigations support the notion that spati 
proximity in the order is predict-ive of relative preference for alter- 
native resource exchange patterns in ongoing 1 nterpersona 1 transaction 
(Foa, 1971 ) . 

Love as ^ Resource Cl ass 

In the present study, attention v/as focused on two resource 
classes which prior findings had indicated were least commutable, 
love and money. Although gain or loss of money as an exchange out- 
come is self-evident, classification of love as a resource class 
requires further clarification. In the Foas ' taxonomy, love is 
defined as an expression of affectionate regard and emotional 
arrachment with components of warmth, concern, trust, and tender- 
ness, As a resource class, love is distinguished from status or 
esteem which is an expression of deference or evaluative Judgment 
regarding another's attitudes, traits, beliefs or abilities. Love is 
also distinct from more general onnstructs such as "social approval" 
and "attraction" which typically include elements of both respect and 
affection. While recognizing that respect and affection frequently 
co-occur, such is not always the case and there is some empirical 
justification for emphasizing their distinctiveness (e.g., Aronson, 
1970; Jones and Jones; 1966; Rubin, 1970; Brown, 1965). 

in the present study love was conveyed through a romantic dis- 
closure form which emphasized feelings of warmth, affection, rapport 
a.nc the desire for future intimate affiliation. Taking away love. 
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dl sof foct i on , was expressed by omo+ional rojec+ion v/hlch s+rossoci a 
lack of erripa+hy, negative feelings, and repudiation of the cpporruniTy 
for more intimate association. 

Parti CLi 1 ari sm ^ ^ Dimension i n 1 nterpersonal Transactions 

As noted earlier, the resource taxonomy proposed by Foa and 
Foa orders social commodities in terms of their proximity on psycho- 
loci cal coordinates. One such basis for classification is tne dimen- 
sion of oa rt i cu I ari sm (of. Parsons, 1951). A principle connotaT 1 on 
of particularism is that exchange outcomes are more or less phenomenally 
personalized by the parties involved such that the qualiry of rneir 
relationship determines the extent to which that outcome has the dasired 
I nterpersona 1 consequences. Jones and Davis (1965) make a similar poinT 
when they distinguish between **hedonic relevance" and "personalism" as 
variables affecting social inference and attribution processes. The 
Foas * argument, however, proceeds from a different theoretical parspec* 
tive in which the particularism dimension is introduced to disringuisn 
among the character j sti c exchange properties of different resource 
classes. Thus, the more part i cu 1 ari sti c the exchange commodity involved, 
the more will subjective i nterpersona I ’ cons i de rat i ons serve as sai.ienT 
di scrimi nati ve stimuli contributing to variance in outcome ur I 1 Iry . !r, 

general, the amount of variance attr Ibutab le to th i s interaction between 
resource content and the person source wi II be maximal in transacTi one 
involving love and minimal in those involving money. In love exchange, 
for example, th© Interpersonal sign! f ication val ue of a given action js 
very dependent on. who mediates that action. In contrast, monetary 
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o-^tcoir.vDs have a relevanca and value which transcands thoir llnkoQO 
to 3 given source and there may often be little reason for preferring 
one exchange partner over other available alternatives. 

In some resp ts this development of part i cu 1 arism is similar 
to Thibaut and Kelley’s (1959) concept of "comparison level for alterna- 
Tives." It qualifies this notion, however, in predicting that whether 
a person will remain in an exchange relationship with a specific othsr 
is, in part, determined by the part i cu 1 ar i sm of the relevant resource 
class. As the level of resource part i cu 1 ar i sm increases, potential 
access to alternative relationships decreases. 

(Vhile the Foas use part icu larism to classify resources, other 
aspects of social interchange can also be seen as varying on this 
dime.nsion. Relevant to the present discussion are such facets as 
feedback regarding prior outcomes, the directional mode of inter- • 
action, and the persons available as exchange objects. Thus, pro- 
ceeding from the notion that part i cu 1 ari sm implies variation in 
resource utility as a function ot lue relationship between actor 
and object, a condition of reduced feedback regarding prior out- 
comes can be expected to produce a less part i cu 1 ari st i c transaction 
than one involving extensive feedback. Similarly with regard to mode 
of interaction, a positive action should be facilitated by personal is- 
tic cues while negative, aggressive behaviors are more likely under 
conditions of i nterpersona 1 anonymity (e.g,, Zimbardo, 1970). Finally, 
an Object-person associated with previous love exchange will be seen as 
a more parti cu 1 ari st i c target than one responsi b 1 e for a previous 
■ monetary outcome.- ; 



This extension of the notion of particularism to various facets 
of an ! nterpersona 1 exchange onablod us to devise a matrix of elTor- 
native red procation conti ngoncios in which both the expori monta I 
rroatmont conditions and behavioral options ava i I ab 1 e to . subjects 
varied in part icu i ar i sni. Proceeding from this .design v/e thus 
attempted to influence the relative particu larlty of the recipro- 
cation option chosen by manipulating the parti cu 1 ar i st i c implications 
of the situational context. More specifically the hypothesis was 
that : , ■ ' 

The more part i cu I ari st i c the exchange situation the m o re 
I i ke |.y i t i s that a_ person will prefer ^ pat"t i cu I e ris t i c . 
form o_-^ reci proca I act i on . 

Overview of Experimental Design 

The particularism of interaction outcomes was manipulated 
by exposing half of the subjects tto a sequence of experimental 
episodes in which +wo confeiercJ.es each ,,uvided r.or vnth a dis- 
tinct reward experience. One of these "relevant" individuals 
responded to' an interview with the subject by coim-mn'i catl ng his 
feei ir.gs of positive affect tov/ard her. The other , :n turn, made 
strategic concessions in a game situation where 1“ \ as apparent 
that he was voluntarily giving her his share of ec<p;eri menta 1 earnings. 

The remaining subjects encountered these- two i nd ivv'dua I s under equiva- 
lent conditions but experienced negative outcomes vcith one expressing 

f 

negatHve affect toward her and the other del ibera^'o.ly cheating her out 
of ner rightful share of money. 

The explicitness of feedback regarding tr^se outcomes was also 
jTsni pu I ated such that half of the subjects receivuad expl icit and demailea 



reodbock (cither positive or negative) at the conclusion of oacf, op i sod 
The remaining subjects were exposed to the same cues during interaction 
but were told that they would not know precisely what the other person 
folT about them, or the amount of money they had received, until the 
experimanter had tabulated the data, 

Foi lowing these encounters the subject was infor.mad that tne 
experiment was over but was subsequently solicited to aid another 
experimonter whose' assistant had failed to show up. This unreiated 
experiment provided a sanctioned setting in which the subject had to 
make two choices regarding her reciprocal action: (a) Choose one of 

the two persons with whom she had previously interacted; and (b) choose 
either love or money as the resource to be used in reel procation towarc 
the chosen person. The other resource v/as to be employed i , ^ling 
with a third "neutral" person. 

In summary, the part i cu 1 ar i sm of the exchange situation was 
manipulated by varying mode of interaction (positive vs. negative) 
and feedback level (high vs, low) giving four treatment conditions 
which differed on this dimension. The reci procat ion options avail- 
able involved choosing one of two relevant individuals (affect- 
relevant vs. money-relevant) and in allocating a specific resource 
(love or money) to the person chosen. Thus each subject was assigned 
to one of four treatment conditions and subsequently allowed to 
choose one of four reci procat ion options with each aspect of both 
treatment condition and choi ce opt ion represent i ng d i fferent degrees 
of part i cu ! ar i sm. ' 
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Since affective disclosuro v/as a distinct outcome in The 
present investigation, individual differences in subject’s need 
for approval might affect the extent to which they reciprocate 
this resource class. Of particular concern v/as the likelihood 
tnat approve 1 -dependent individuals in the negative reci procat ion 
sequence would show a systematic tendency to avoid direct recipro- 
cation of negati ve affect toward the relevant target (cf- Conn and 
Crowne, 1964). To examine this possibility all subjects were admlnis 
tarod the Mar 1 owe-Crov;ne Socia l-Desi rabi I ity Scale as their initial 
inTroduction to the experiment. This task also served to pair the 
Subject with a "neutral" confederate whose task was merely to 
remain in the same room with the subject whi le completing his ov/n 
questionnaire. ■ ' / 




Method 



Sub loots , Con fodo rotes and Expor i monters 

The subjects were 80 female undergraduates at the University 
of Missouri, assigned randomly to the different experimental 
conditions. All were volunteers from introductory fisychology 
classes who received "credits” for participating in experiments. 

Six undergraduate males v/ero hired to serye as confederates. 
Assignment of confederate to condition was counterba 1 anced so that 
each played a given role approximately the same number of times. 

Prior to beginning the experiment all confederates were instructed 
In the necessity for standardization of their behavior and v/ere 
required to study a "script" which provided a structured outline 
for the various roles. In order to anticipate problems and pro- 
vide appropriate training, nine rehearsal sessions were run as a 
pilot study, involving both male and female subjects, none of whom 
are included in the present analysis. 

Both the senior author and one other graduate student in sccia 
psychology served as experimenters with each conducting approximately 
one random half of the experimental sessions. This second experI- 
■ menter was naive with regard to the predictions which have been 
advanced and was provided with oply a very genera T descri pt ion of 
the purpose of the study to assist him i n the debriefing session. 
Procedure 

! ntroduct i on to experiment and exposure to " neutra I " ta rest . 
Shortly after arrival'of the female subject the experimenter entered 
the waiting area and confl rmed that all present < i . e. , sub ject and 
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throe confederates) had voluntocrod to porticipato in his oxperi rr/jnt . 
it was then noted that tho throo males had signed up for two hours of 
experimental credit while the female subject had signed up for eniy 
one hour. They were then informed that each would be participating 
in a series of different experiments and that each study wcu 1 d 
involve seme type of interaction between two randomly paired sub- 
jects. Consulting an elaborate chart the experimenter, in apparer- 
confusion, identified each accomplice by name several times. The 
"neutral" confederate and the subject were then each given a "Personai 
Reaction Inventory" (Crowne and Marlowe, 1964) to' complete, and tho 
two other males moved to another part of the building. 

Besides administration of the Marl owe— Crowne Social— Desi raoi i i i'/ 
Scale, this initial "scene" was designed to enhance the credibility 
and salience of later manipulations. Thus the subject could nov; 
identify by appearance and name three persons, two of whom would 
later be relevant to her, "and she had been led to believe that they 
had volunteered for a second hour of research which was unrelated tc 
the present study. 

After app roxi mate 1 y tv^elve minutes the experimenter returned 
to the conference room, removed that confederate, and led the sub- 
ject through two adjoining experimental rooms. After being shov/n a 
one-way ml rror arrangement the subject was seated adjacent to the non- 
vision side with the justification that "V^e want the other subjeers to 
see you under conditions where they know that you can't seo them." Tne 
Gxoerimenter then consulted his chart and pretending confusion (e.g.. 
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"I’n* realiy terrible about remember i ng names") solicited the subject's 
aid In Identifying the appropriate person for her first encounter. For 
both the affect-relevant and money- re levant manipulations the subject's 
ability to Identify that male was clearly established prior to Initlati 
that episode. Half of the subjects In each treatment condition v/ere 
exposed first to the affect episode and then to the money episode, v/ith 
the sequence being reversed for the other half. 

Given these controls on the sequencing of episodes the experi- 
ment consisted of two bas I c’ stages . Stage 1 consisted of making the 
subject a susceptible recipient of affective and monetary outcomes 
^*.' 1(1 1 e S I o g e 11 provided her the opportunity to choose the target 
and resource most preferred for reci proca 1 , act ion . 

Stage 1 : Subject as red p lent . I n love and money transact ions. 

The affect-re levant episode was introduced with the following 
Instructions: 

"This experiment is a study of self-disclosure and romantic 
attraction. To put It b 1 unt ly, we' re i nterested' I n why and how 
people become romantical ly interested in one another and what kinds 
of cues or Information are most important I n eliciting this type of 
attraction. In this study' we have tried to set up a situation where 
two strangers get to know one another, under; somewhat artificial , . but 
controlled, conditions. I am going to give each of you several 
questions which you'can use to obtain information about your partner. 
Using only these questions you will be alternately asking and an- 
swering the questions for approximately twelve minutes. 1 wi 11 then 
ask you to fill out some forms indicating your- personal feelings 
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tov.'ard one another. Please keep in mind that v/e’re mainly inter- 
ested in obtaining your reaction to the other as 'a potential roman- 
tic partner. We realize that this is a somewhat awkward situation 
to place you in, but hope you will feel free to be comjpletely frank 
and honest both in answering the questions and in indicating your 
initial fee 1 i ngsi toward one another. Also, I should inform you 
that we will be tape-recordi ng the interview session.” 

The questions made available to the subject and accomplice v/ere 
selected from a list prepared and standardized by Worthy (see Worthy, 
et_ , 1969). The subject's list consisted of |0 relatively non- 
intimate questions which were overlapping with regard to content. 

The accom.p I i ce , however, was given a list which had been rated as 
highly Intimate and which covered a broad range of personal informa- 
tion, The subject’s list, for example, contained such Items as "What 
sort of things do you most enjoy talking about to others" and "What 
topics are you and your friends prone to discuss'." Examples of the 
accomplice's quest Ions -are "Do you consider your sexual adjustment satis 
factory? Why or why not?" and, "How does , your attitude toward misn diff 
= from your mother’s attitude toward your father?"- This discrepancy was 
introduced to establish an Inequity of disclosure and to increase the 
vu ! nerab 1 1 ity of the subject to subsequent "acceptance' or rejection. 

To further enhance this discrepancy, the accomp I I ce gave short 
standardized replies, whi le always encouraging The subject to elaborate 
or clarify her responses. 

Following twelve minutes of interaction the Intervievy was 
terminated and a "Romantic Attraction Questionnaire" distributed. 



Tho front iido of this quest ionnai ro contained four rating sea i os //hfch 
dooiT with: (1) The degreo of. affection they felt for tho other person 

(2) Tho des i rah i .1 i ty of the othor as a dating partner; (3) V/i 1 1 1 ngnoss 
to initiate less superficial contact with the other; and (4) The degree 
to which they felt tho other person liked them. They were further 
instructed to use the back side of the questionnaire for "additional 
comments and a more personal elaboration of your feelings." 

After about three minutes the accomplice noted that he had 
finished his questionnaire and was removed. Upon returning the experi- 
menter informied the subject that there was no need for her to finish 
the questionnaire as her ratings weren't really of concern in the 
study. He then indicated that he would be gone for a few minutes 
"to check on another experiment" and that while she was waiting 
she could exam.I'ne what the other person had to say about her if 
she so desired. AI 1 subjects expressed an interest in this Infor- 
mation and after handing them the quest ionna I re the experimienter 
immediately left the room. 

The ratings and commients on the questionnal re were standardized 
and either highly positive or negative depending on the treatment conoi 
tion. In the positive affect condition "personal comments" emphasized 
that the subject possessed "a rare combination of qualities that 1 
personally find extremely attractive," and went on to elaborate on the 
positive fee 1 I ngs wh I ch he felt toward her as a person. In contrast. 
The negative affect comments emphasized that the subject had elicited 
mainly negative feelings and that she was "not the kind of person’ ' 
personally fi nd attracti ve or enjoy b,eing with." 
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The contextual setting for the money-re levant opisoto 'aar- The 
some as for the affect encounter, v/ith the subject being placed on 
the non-vislon side of a one-way mi rror. After the accomplice had 
been brought in, the experimental task was introduced in the foi- 
1 owl no manner: ^ ' 

"This experiment is a study of social co-operaticn. The tv/o of 
you are geJng i-c be' playing a very simple game which provides each' 
of you the opportunity to earn some rroney. Now you (indicating 
accomplice) nave played the game before so you should be familiar 
with how it works (accomplice indicates that he does understand). 

The only difference is that this time there will be $4.00 at stake 
instead of just points." Directing his attention to the subject 



the experimenter then remarked "Please listen very carefully. 
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only allowed to read the instructions one time." He then read • 
the following "instructions"; 

"Each of you will receive a deck of 20 cards.: A trial wili 
consist of both of you, choosing either a red or black card from 
your deck and placing it face down in the message slot)( j will ; 
then remove, the cards and record what you each chose. For every 
trial in which you play the same color you wil T each receive S. 10. 

If you play dl fferent co lors then one of you wi 1 1 receive $.20 on 
that trial arid the other nothing. For the first five trials 
■opposite color cards will result in the person who plays the black 
card winning the $.20, for the second five trials this 
will be reversed with the , red card winning the total amount, and so 
on, for every five trial sequence until 20 trials have been comp letsci.." 
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Having road these ambiguous and confusing instructions the 
expcri mentor noted that he had to leave for a few minutes to "check 
on the other subjects'," and that they could discuss the game, if they 
so desired, until he rc.L/hod. 

During this time Ifhe acconplice noted his previous experience 
with the game and sought to caonvirco the subject that it she played 
in a certain pattern he couJc ant iicl pate her choices, and that this 
was the only way that they would aaoh be assured of a fair share of 
the money. A few minutes later, the; experimenter returned and began the 
c-arr.a. Upon concluding the .ZD triai.s, the outcomes were tabulated and 
each player given the money they had earned. Beneficiary subjects 
received 9055 of the $4.00 while victims received only 1055. During the 
distribution of money the accomp 1 i ce was asked if he had any particular 
reason for playing the way he did. His reply depended on treatment 
condition. Beneficiaries, for example, overheard the accomp 1 i ce remark 
that "V/ell, 1 could see that we didn’t have the same number of red and 
.black cards, so 1 wanted to help her viin as much money as I could." 
Victims, however, heard the accomplice say "Yeah! the way 1 figure 
it, it' s every man for h Imsel f . 1 was out to get all 1 could." This 

manipulation was included to give the subject clear reason to believe 
that the other's actions were clearly Intended to either ben ef it o r 
harm her. ' ' 

Manipulation of feedback . The above discussion describes the 
"explicit-outcome" cond It'fQns.. Half of the subjects, however, were 
give.':;' minimal information: ~egarcsing their outcomes. 'These 'V.on-exp 1 icit 



iTocjtn'ont conditions wore as doscribod above with the following excep- 
tions. Following the interview session the accomplice was removed and 
the experimenter returned in the apparent process of exarni'ning his com- 
ments about the subject. After noting th' ‘ her ratings of him were 
not relevant to the study she was told: "I' is necessary in order 

to keep the experiment standardized that you not see this just yet. 

If you like perhaps you can take a look at it before you leave today.'' 
As an apparent afterthought the experimenter then noted; "1 can 
see one thing, he’s certainly not indifferent toward you." The 
only cue provided subjects was that the experimenter delivered this 
latter comment either brightly (1 .e. , implying that the comments 
were favorable) or very seriously (i.e., implying that the commenTS 
v/ere negative). Similarly, upon conclusion of the money game, the 
confederate was removed and subjects v/ere told: "You’ll be given 

the money you earned before you leave today. It’s posslo 1 e tham he 
either let you take most of the money or that he .tried to ger mosT 
of it for himself , but given the card decks you both had aval i ab 1 e 
it’s impossible that you could have sp 11 t the money very eve 
At this point, the experimenter briefly glanced at, the outcome sneem 
and noted either: "Looks like he treated you very we I I" or "looks 

like he didn’t treat you very wel I depend! ng on treatment condi- 
tion. . ■ 



Stage 1 1 : Subject’s opportunity for reciprocation . Upon con- 

clusion of the above episodes, the subject was removed to a conference 
room and led to believe that she had fulfilled her experimontar oo 1 iga- 
tion. The experimenter then left for a few moments and returned to ask 
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if :5ho would mind taking just a fov/ minutes to help "Dr. Rucker, on 
inciustrisl psychologist hero at 'l"ho Centor." It was further expl jinod 
ThcT his research assistant had called in sick and that he needed a 



agreeing to help, subjects were giiven brief Instructions regarding 
the purpose of "Dr. Rucker's study" and their role as an exper imerita ! 
assistani’. . 



for t'.vo hours of experimental credit, it vias explained that they v;sre 
also subjects for an "Industrial Incentives Study," and that her task 
would be to deliver "incentives" to two of these persons. The third 
person was to be in a"no incentive control group, it was further noted 
that the study was concerned with comparing "social" and "material" 
incentives but that she could choose the type she preferred to administer 
to each "subject," A brief descri pt ion of the a 1 I eged i ncanti ve aiter- 
natives was then provi ded. 



female assistant for. the first ten minutes of his experiment. Arrrsr 



Building on an earlier deception that the males had signed up 




"Dr. Rucker wi I I be i nterviewl ng you and asking you to make 



certain judgments with regard to his male subjects. Now the subject 
concerned is going to "accidently" overhear part of this "vdew 

over an elaborate intercom system that Dr. Rucker has hooked up in his 




experimental rooms. If. the guy Is going to 'get a materl a 1 ■ incentive 



for example, he wil 1 supposedly by accident, overhear you tel ling 
Or. Rucker that he's your choice to receive $5.00 in payment for 
expe i a i 
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ir.ocntivo, i-iOwovcDr, he'il ovorhoar you telling Dr. . ,:.'kor rnet you 
hove a very positive affect ionoto eti 'itude toward hi:. 

It was- then explained that those . i ntervt©ws i--,auid actually 
be road from a prepared script, but that she woc„d be. recuired to act 
very spontaneous as "the subjects must be entirely corivinced that 
you are personally responsible for what happens to -.h-arr.," She v.-as 
also told that in order to keep the word from getting around., these 
subjects would never be told that she was actually an experimental 
assistant. 

Subject victims were told that they would be -dmi n.ister i ng 
negative incentives in the same manner. Thus they could either choose 
a person "who will definiTely not be paid the $3.00 he v/as promised 
for being In +ho experiment," or "he' 1 I overhear you -tel I ing Dr. 

Rucker that you have 3' very negative and hateful attitude toward 
him as a person." 

After familiarizing the subject with her alternatives the 
experimenter gave her "one of Dr. Ruckar's forms" on which to indicate 
her assignment of subjects to incentive conditions. ' As an apparent 
: afTi^'rthought The experimenter then exclaimed, "Ohl 1 almost forgot... 

ur. Rucker said to be sure that (the neutra I' accomp 1 1 ce) 'was 

assigned to one of the incentive conditions. For scTne reason he coesn' 
want him to be in the control group. OK." He then left "to sea if 
Dr, Rucker has all the equipment set up for the interview. nApproxi- 
marely three minutes later, the experimenter returned, collected the 
subject’s choice form, and proceeded with a post-session interview whic 
cuiminated in debriefing her regard! ng the actua i p;urpose of the experl 
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Effectiveness of the manipulations . Since deception was crucial 
to the success, of the 'manipulations it Is first necessary to establish 
that the subjects were, in fact, appropriately deceived. A reviev/ of 
notes taken during the post-experimental interviews revealed that no 
subject was aware that the males were actual iy confederates playing 
roles. Similarly, virtually all subjects reported accepting the 
notion that they were involved in a series of different experiments 

r 

and that they had been spontaneously solicited to assist in Dr. 

Rucker's study. Apparently, the only major source of suspicion was 
the genera! feeling of a number of subjects that they v;ere merely 
being used to elicit responses from the males and were. In fact, not 
"real" subjects. 

Immediately prior to debriefing, subjects were asked if their 
choices in the Incentives study were in any way affected by what had 
occurred in previous encounters with the two males. Although the 
scoring of these subjective reports Is admittedly tenuous (I.e., 
suspiciousness -had usually been aroused by this point), there was 
tendency for high need-approval subjects in the negative red procat ion 
conditions to deny any connection whatsoever, in contrast, low-need- 
approval subjects in this condition ware frank to admit that their 
choice was motivated by anger and the desire to retaliate. This 
fl.ndlng is consistent with Conn and Crowne's (1964) report that 
approval dependent persons are more reluctant to recognise and express 
hostility toward others. In the positivs reciprocation conditions thcr-s 
was no di scern Ib !e dl fference betv/een subjects di fferi ng in need-for-app rova 
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y.o:it i n these conditions rendi ly cdr-iitTod to boiriQ rr.oro or 

ioss influenced by the deslro to repay specific persons for benefits 
incurred. 

effect of neod-for-approva I . In order to assess the effects of 
neoc-for-approva 1 on subject’s choice patterns, it 'was necessary to 
establish that each treatment group had, in fact, received a ransom 
assortment of subjects differing on this dimension. A preliminary 
comparison of median need-approval scores within each treatment 

f 

condition with the overall median, and with one another, revealed no 
slgnificant discrepancies between conditions. It was also clear frern 
this preliminary examination that although frequency with which a given 
reciprocet ion option was chosen varied considerably across treatments, 
the mean need-approval score associated with a given option v;as reiativ 
consistent across treatment conditions, it is thus possible to combine 
the various treatment conditions i n discussing the effects of this need 
state on subject's choice patterns . 

Across a 1 I cond 1 1 ions there was a h igh 1 y si gn i f i cant tendency 
, (t.= 3.45, p.<. 001 , ' two-tai led test) for , low-need-approva 1 subjects to 
reciprocate the resource-salient target chosen within the resource 
ciess associated with him, while persons high In need-for-approvai 
characteristical ly assigned him a less appropriate outcome. Also 
approaching significance (t = 1.76, p.<.10, two-tailed test) vvas the 
tendency for those subjects who provided a monetary outcome to tne 
.money- re ! evant target to have a lower need-approval score than tnosa 
who opted for di rect reciprocation of affect, even though both of 
these groups were bel ow the overa 1 1 mean I n need for approval. 



Since’ nigh~ and low-nood-approva I subjects v/oro equally repre 
sonted in the four treatment conditions, we also examined the totai 
matrix of choice frequencies separately for each group. Comparison 
raveaiec that the relative size of coll frequencies followed the 
same pattern for both high and low need-approva i subjects. It thus 
appears justified to consider the experimental results separately 
from the effects associated with need for approval. 

Experimental results . The primary interest of the study was 
in the effects of the varying conditions on subject's choice of 
reel procation alternatives. The frequency with which the four avail- 
able alternatives were chosen is shown in Table I. Looking first at 

Insert Table 1 about here 

the total frequency with which the various options were selected 
over ail treatment conditions, there is a significant tendency • 

(51 out of 80, p.<.02) for subjects to reciprocate within the same 
resource class, a slight preference for the affect-relevant target 
(46 out of 80,;n.s.), and no overa I r preference for either of the two 
resource options (43 versus 37, n.s.). 

As the distribution of cell frequencies in Table 1 reveals, 
however, there was cons i derab le vari atlon- both within and across 
treatment conditions in the frequency with which a given option 'was 
chosen. More precisely, each one of the two manipulations, feedback 
love! and mode of Interaction, affected different aspects of sub jeers 
choice patterns. The target person chosen by subjects varied 
significantly across interaction modes (X =9.85, p.<.0l, see Table 2) 
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Insert Tables 2 and 3 about here 



The resource class selected was a function of feedback level 

p.<.00i, see Table 4) but unrelated to (Tiode of interaction (see Table O/. 

Thus regardless of prior outcome certainty, beneficiaries tended to 
choose to repay the affect-relevant person, while victims preferred 
to retaliate against the monetary-re 1 evant individual. Moreover, 
both victims and beneficiaries shov/ed preference for the affective 
fern- of reciprocal .action when prior outcomes were certain and for 
monetary action when previous outcomes were more ambiguous. This 
pattern of relationship between experimental manipulations and susjecTS’' 
choices is reflected in the ordered frequencies of responses presented 
in Table 1, By converting the rows of this matrix into percentage fre- 
quencies, thus el i mi nati ng differences in overall preference for a 
given option, it becomes feasible to examine the relative preference 
for a specific reci procat ion alternative'both within and across treat- 
ment conditions. This distribution of percentage frequencies generates 
a ci rcu I arly ordered matrix in v/hich the diagonal cells have the highest 
percentage f requency wh i' I e other cells, in both rows and columns, show 
a systematic decrease as a function of their distance from the diagonal. 

There is nothing mysterious about this neat ordering of the frequencies. 

We have seen that part i cu I ari sm of the interaction mode affects part; cu i arism 
of the choice of target person (Table 2), while part I cu 1 arism of the other 
manipulation, feedback, affects the parti cui arism of the resource chosen 
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CTciblc 4). Thus in the diagonal entries of 'Tabie i the particuiarisrr: 
of each manipulation is nnatched to the particularism of the outcome 
aspect which is relevant to it. In the. diagonal at the top left 
corner, for example, both manipulations are highly parti cu I ari st i c 
and both aspects of the outcome are highly part i cu I ari sti c; in the 
c: agonal on the second row, one manipulation (mode) and its respec- 
Tive aspect of outcome (target person) are particularistic while tne 
OTher manipulation (feedback) and the outcome aspect relevanr to !t 
( resource) are both non-parficularistic. This double matching of 
manipulation to outcome in the diagonal cells produces the highest 
re ! at i ve f requencl as . , In the two'cells bordering the diagonal , either 
by row or by col umn , the part i cu I ar i sm of one manipulation matches \~s_ 
re ! evaat outcome, wh i I e the second manipulation does not; in the second 
column of the' first row, for example, interaction mode and target person 
are both high. in part i cu 1 arism, but feedback level is low while tne 
: resource chosen is highly particularistic; hence frequency is lower 

here 'than i n the d i agona 1. By this criterion the first and last entry 
of the first and last rows and columns, are also. neighbors and the. order 
of any gi yen col umn or, row is circular. Finally, in the cel! two-steps 
removed from the diagonal, neither manipulation matches its respect ive 
outcome aspect, hence the frequency is lowest here. 

.. It was assumed that since initiating act ion. toward the "neutral” 
get was a sanctioned demand characteristic of the setting, what happened 
TO this person would be a relatively minor factor in subject's choice 
pcTterns. Both the post-session interviews and the analysis of ’choice 




puttorr.s lend roasonab 1g support to this assumption 'with rogard to rho 
Icw-nccc-approval subjects. Approval dependent subjects, in the neg^” 
tivG rociprocat Ion sequence, ho'wevor, may have been signlf icar.tiy 
efrected by knowledge that they 'Would be delivering undeserved p'^nisn- 
;ront to 3 virtual stranger. V/hlle granting this possibility, it does 
not explain why approval dependent subjects expressed negative af fee:' 
toward the money- re levant target 'when choice of the affect-relevant 
target would have resulted In the same outcom,e to the neutral person. 
Similarly, It offers little in the way of explanation for why appreva! 
dependent subjects in the positive reciprocat ion sequence were prone to 
give money to the affect- re levant person rather than the monetary-relevant 
target when both contingencies had equivalent significance for the "neuTrai-’ 
individual. These considerations thus lend support to our reasoning tnar 
the "neutra I" person was relatively unimportant, if not irrelevant, in 
determi ni ng subjects reci procat Ion patterns . 
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Discussion and Conclusion 

Building on tho general notion that affective disclosure is a 
."•.ore particularistic behavior ’fhan delivery of monetary outcomes. It 
soo.ms feasible, according i'o the results obtained, to order the 
reciprocation options available -fo subjects in the present experiment 
on the basis of th I s di mens ion . Thus direct reciprocation of affec- 
tive disclosure Is the most part icu 1 aristi c alternative; direct 
reciprocation of money the least particularistic, with the other two 
options of intermediate particularity. Moreover, the results suggest 
that the experimental treatment conditions can also be ordered on this 
dimension. It thus seems that a positive exchange sequence is char- 
acteristically more constrained by considerations of resource partic- 
ularity than a negative exchange sequence. Consummation of an on- 
going aggressive response sequence is less restricted to specific 
actions and targets than completion of a beneficia 1 exchange sequence. 
Apparent ly th I s di fference stems from the fact, that consum.mat ion of 
beneficial exchange Is contingent on the recipient’s valuation and 
receptivity to- the pro-offered rev^ard. Delivery of a harmful out- 
come, hov/ever, is TYpically a unilateral dec! s i on of ’ the actor in 
wnich the recipient’s ab-ility to nullify or de-value the outcome is 
a much jess potent factor in exchange consummation (Heider, 195S; 
Schopler, 1969).,. .. . 

■ The cues, available for the 'eva I uat ion of another’s behavior 
appear also to be linked to the particularity of reciprocal action 
such that .we wi 1 1. expect subjects receiving explicit feedback to 




profer s trore particularistic form of reciprocal action tnan tnoso su 
jccts who are loss certain of the extent of their social' indebted, -lOss 
These considerations, hov/ever, do not- exp lain why interact I on 
"Ode should affect the choice of exchange object but not the choice 
of resource class, while feedback level affects the resource chos-en 
but not selection of the target person. FranT<ly, we do not have an 
adequate explanation to offer on this unexpected finding. K'everr.he- 
iess it is of interest to note that the generality of the parficu-- 
iarism dimension enabled us to establish a conceptual link between 
the structure of the exchange setting and the structure of the 
behavioral response patterns of subjects. Thus, once both domains 
of interest were mapped on a specified dimension it became possible 
to test a structural hypothesis which related an ordered set of 
sti.muli to an ordered set of responses. The more general, value of ■ 
this approach lies in the possibility it offers for exploring co.mpiex 
relationships among multiple independent and dependent variab les in 
terms of. underlying structural unitsiwhich relate them to one another 
nor study] ng the multifaceted reciprocal effects of ongoing inter- 
personal behaviprthis may be precisely the qtype of research, needed. 
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Tab I e 2 

r\eaoarco-Re 1 event Person Chosen for Reci procat ion as a Funcri on 

of Interaction Mode 



Person Chosen 


Mode of Interaction 


Positive 


Negat i ve 


Totals 


Affect-relevant 


; 29V v 


-V 14 "V 'V V ' 


■ -3, V 


Money- re 1 event 


iiV-v' 

' *> V; 


.■-.^V.-v: yy 25 


57 




40 ' 


V - 40 ■ - ■ 


‘SO . 



Note. = 9.86, p <.01 . 
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Table 3 



r?asourca~Re 1 evant Person Chosen for Reciprocation as a Furor Ion 

of Feedback Level 



Person Chosen 


FeedbacK Level 


Exp licit 


Non-explicit 


i ctd IS 


Affect-relevant 


22 . 


■ '2r ' 




Money- re.I event 


I'8 ; 


: t ^ 


.37 ■ 




■ ^0 , 


■ ' 40 : 


SO 



Kota. — 0.00, ns. 
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Table 4 

Resource ' Di reefed toward Relevant Person Chosen for ReciproccTior. 
as a Function of Feedback Lave! 



Resource Directed 
toward Relevant 
Person Chosen 


Feedback Level 


Exp licit 


Non -exp licit 


Tot a : s 




Affect 


31 


15 


■ 45 




’ Money ^ 


9 


t : 25 r 


• 






40 


40 


W W 



Note, — X" 11,51, p <.001, 
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TaDle 5 

Resource Di reefed toward Relevant Person Chosen for Reel procat i on 
as a Function of Interaction Mode 



Resource Di reefed 
toward Relevant 




Mode of Interaction 




Person Chosen 


Posi five 


■Negative 


1 ofh ; s 


Affect : 


. 25: , ' 




/I , 


Money 


15 




/• 

--^*T 




■ 40 


■ ’ ■ . 4o’ : 


80 



Mote. — ~ 0.46, ns. 
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